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The general election of 1906 was remarkable for the size of the 
swing that took place against the recently resigned conservative 
government, the liberals turning a substantial deficit into an 
overwhelming and overall majority of 130. Almost as note- 
worthy for contemporaries, however, was the first appearance 
in parliament of the Labour Representation Committee (soon 
renamed the Labour Party) as an independent and readily 
identifiable group. Even the usually imperturbable Arthur 
Balfour, prime minister in the late unionist administration, was 
moved to declare that ‘we are face to face (no doubt in a milder 
form) with the socialistic difficulties which loom so large on the 
continent’.* Despite the fact that the new party held only twenty- 
nine seats of the 670 in the House of Commons, fears were 
widely expressed that it would exert considerable influence on 
the course and nature of parliamentary legislation. The editor 
of the Daily Express, Ralph D. Blumenfeld, predicted for 
example that there would ensue ‘a long list of labour legislation 
dictated by a powerful party whose voice the liberal leaders 
will not be able to ignore’.” By the end of the 1906 parliamen- 
tary session he must have been impressed by his own powers of 
prophecy. The government had dropped its own Trade Dis- 
putes Bill in favour of a much more radical measure produced 
by the Labour Party and giving complete protection to trade 
unions against prosecutions for damages incurred by their 
members in the course of strikes. The new Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act was viewed by many as an unwarranted and socialistic 
interference with employers’ rights, while the Labour Party’s 
successful proposal that needy schoolchildren be provided with 
meals by local authorities was widely interpreted as the thin end 
of the socialist wedge.” Relaxation of the harsh rules governing 
the administration of the 1905 Unemployed Workmen’s Act had 
been ordered by the new president of the Local Government 
Board, John Burns, even before the election, and at least one 
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paper claimed that this too was a concession to labour pressure.* 

Along with this apparent growth of labour influence and 
sentiment in national legislation went a very real growth of trade 
unionism and socialism at popular level. Fabian Society member- 
ship increased significantly and trade union affiliation to the 
Labour Party also rose — from 975,182 in 1906 to 1,049,673 by 
the end of 1907.’ In part this was a natural consequence of the 
Labour Party’s electoral success in 1906 and also in two famous 
by-elections held during 1907. At Jarrow Pete Curran, a militant 
member of the Independent Labour Party, defeated both a 
liberal and a conservative to take the seat for labour. Soon after- 
wards Victor Grayson, standing openly as a socialist and without 
official support from the Labour Party, won the Colne Valley 
by-election, much to the alarm of the unionist press. ‘Organised 
socialism’, wailed the Telegraph, ‘has risen up in the night’, 
while the Standard referred to the ‘ominous growth of socialism’. 
These electoral victories were followed in the autumn by a 
vigorous Labour Party campaign designed partly to whip up 
support for it Right to Work Bill, already roundly condemned 
in the opposition press. Many of the Labour M.P.s made quite 
militant speeches in the course of this campaign, Tom Summer- 
bell telling his Sunderland constituents that they intended to 
‘fight to the death’ on behalf of the unemployed.’ 

Not surprisingly, therefore, by the autumn of 1907 there was 
considerable unease about the growing weight and influence of 
the organised labour movement in politics. Liberals of the old 
school regarded with dismay what they considered to be the 
leftward tendencies of their own leaders’ legislation, Harold Cox 
claiming that ‘the spirit of socialism pervades the whole House 
to a greater extent than in any previous parliament’.* Conserva- 
tives were worried as well. Archibald Salvidge, boss of the unionist 
caucus in Liverpool, was horrified to find that the Conservative 
Central Office possessed no literature suitable for opposing the 
labour candidate at the Kirkdale by-election in 1907. ‘It is not 
sufficient to call socialists names,’ he told the London office, ‘send 
us arguments’. One conservative supporter told Balfour that ‘the 
Socialist and Labour Party are gaining thousands of adherents 
every week’.”” Austen Chamberlain made a similar point to the 
conservative leader, informing him that ‘labour-socialism is 
making enormous strides among the working men and especially 


